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SPECIMENS. 


I love the war of elements,--Thie flash 
Of vivid lightning, and the bursting peals 
Of earth’s convulsing thunder, are to me 
Delicious as the music of the spheres. 
The strife of ocean, and engulphing tides 
Struggling with hurricanes or lashing rocks— 
The gush of cataracts—the depths of night-- 
The shock of earthquakes, and the cannons roar, 
Are Gilead to my soul. I hate the noon, 
‘The quiet, indolent, lethargic noon 
Of a soft summers day. "Tis mockery 
Of manly impulses and stirring thought. 
I'd rather plunge into the rolling wave, 
And perish boldly, than like cowards die 
Upon a lingering bed of slow disease. 
What recks it of eternity—we live 
A thing of yesterday—a passing thought 
That flits through time’s interminable brain, 
Then like a shadow, or a ripple, sinks 
To old oblivion. Life is but a dream 
And death, I know not what. And need | care? 
The grave, the dark and everlasting grave, 
Whose shroud is mystery, and whose far bourne 
Is peopled with the monarchs of old worlds— 
The gifted intellects of others years— 
Must | fear thee, thou harbinger of Fate? 
Down, down ye vague imaginings--ye hopes 
That speak of forms cherubic—radiant girls 
Wing’d seraphs and high intellects. Avaunt, 
And ye black horrors that infest my brain, 
Painting red Erebus and phantom shapes 
Laving in Acheron—Ye fiery thoughts, 

» ‘That seem the echoes, or she shadows of 
Stern agony and everlasting groans— 
Down, down to your black fountains. I am not 
The trembling fool that ye mistake me for. 

ROMEO. 


THE SMALL GENIUS.—NO. 12. 
[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
ADELIA MONTROSE. 

There is scarcely any individual who has lived be- 
yond the years of maturity, who has not at some 
period of life, experienced the idolatry of first 
love. The delusions of this feeliug are perhaps 
stronger and more felicitous than those of any subse- 
quent one, in the whole wide range of the passions. 
In most cases the object of a first affection, is embo- 
died in so much purity, arrayed with so much loveli- 
ness, and surrounded with so many intrinsic and im- 
maculate embellishments, that there is nothing in 
after life, half'so infatuating,to a young, impassioned, 
and enthusiastic mind. The natural enjoyments of 
youth are in themselves purer and less blended with 
earthliness than any subsequent pleasures, and when 
the heart.is taken captive by some unpolluted crea- 
ture, before its revelations are tinged with shadowy 


— 


dreams, before one dark cloud has dared to hover | 


over the paradise of youthful emotion, the passionate 
Gutpourings of boyish affection are indeed productive 
ofa delicious infatuation, unmatched by all the proud 


and vain-glorious vieions-of'maturer years. In love | 


A 


matters, we are enthusiasts, and however childish |] wish, that some generous Palemon would steal into 
and sickening the details of heart, may appear to the | her confidence, and sympathize with a heart that felt 


cold and benumbered cynics of a false philosophy, to 
us there is a delicious voluptuousness in these things, 
never to be met withfin Epicurean feasts or Bac- 
chanalian revels. Who that is capable of appreciat- 
ing the refined emotions of the soul, of drinking in 
the nectar of woman's voice with rapture, of thrilling 
at the glance of an eye, or trembling at the courteous 
pressure of a delicate white hand; who we say that 
has human sensibilities and can feel these things 
stealing over his soul with an invisible impulse, can 
listen to the details of a first and only love, with all 
its absorptions and anxieties, unmoved? If there are 
any such among our fair readers, any who can gaze 
upon the fading lustre of a delicious eye carelessly 
and callously—any who can see the light flush of 
vermillion fade away from the cheek of beauty, into 
an unnatural wanness without one pulse vibrating,— 
any who can watch the frame decay, and the voice 
tremble with sorrow, with an unstirred heart, let 
them throw down this miscellany—we seek not their 
sympathy, and court not their applause. 

Adelia Montrose was a creature of most excelling 
loveliness; gentle and timid as the young fawn of the 


its loneliness a burthen. 

It was on the first of May, and when the simple 
villagers held a rural festival, that two strangers 
mingled with the throng of fair faces, that were glow- 
ing with pleasure before the village school of Rose- 
burg. All was life and hilarity, unchecked by care, 
undimned by sorrow. It was also the birth day ot 
Mr. Staunton the pastor of the village—indeed he 
should have been called the father. He was belov- 
ed by all his simple flock, far and near, and the fame 


tended far beyond the precincts of Roseburg. Mr. 
Staunton was a childless widower, and from the time 
that Mrs. Montrose had become a resident of Rose- 
/ burg, had acted as a father to Adelia. She was the 
leader of choral voices, that ascended up to heaven 
in harmony on the Sabbath of the Lord—and fre- 
quently, when the reverend pastor was fatigued with 
the duties of his ministerial vocation, the sweet lips 
of Adelia would give out the hymn, in a voice of mu- 
sic and of piety, and the untutored voices of the villa- 
isa would join in a concert of psalmody. It was 4 

blessed sight to behold this fair creature, glowing in 


valley~—pure ofheart as Diana, and generous in all her 
actions. It was her fate to be born of a high and 
titled family, yet to her this was of little importance, 
and when thro’ misfortune, the wealth of her ancestors 
departed from their house, she only sighed that it left 
her widowed mother destitute, and wished herself a 
man that she at once might be a supporter, and protec- 
tor, of that parent. Educated beyond the sphere of 
her village companions. Adelia saw the innocent 
simplicity of their characters; and admired it, yet the 
very circumstance which rendered her superior in in- 
tellect to them, contributed to detract from her lot of 
happiness. She was yet achildit is true—sixteen 
summers had scarcely vanished since her birth; yet 
among all those, who inhabited Roseburg, she could 
find no companion save her mother, in whose conver - 
sation she might find entertainment. The simplicity 
of nature when dispossessed of its unrefinements, 
and rudeness, may furnish forth a suitable theme for 
poetical expatiation; but without this purifying cir- 
cumstance, vulgarity will be disgusting, despite of 
all the beautifying influence of nature. 

Adelia was fond of reading. Akenside and Thom- 


the radiance of youth and beauty, by the side of the 
aged pastor—she indeed seemed a child of God, one 
of those who were welcomed to his communions, and 
participated in the holiness of his counsels, and 
if ever ‘there was a scene calculated to win the sin- 
ner, from the error of his ways, it was one similar 
to that we have attempted to describe. 

The day was just closing when the strangers we 
spoke of, came among the revellers. They were 
father and son-—the former a venerable old man, the 
latter a tall and well formed stripling, just entering 
the pride of manhood. After the courtesy due to 
strangers, the elder gentleman inquired for Mr. 
Staunton. He appeared, and after a moments con- 
versation, recognised in the stranger a brother, and 
|fell into his arms with all the warmth of filial af- 
fection. They had not met since boyhood—had par- 
ted in poverty to gather the thorns and flowers of 
life, and their destinies were widely different. The 
one after a thousand difficulties and hazardous ad- 
ventures, had grown into a wealthy merchant—the 
other with equal revolutions in fortune, had long 
since deserted the business of worldliness and be- 


son were among her favourite authors. With one of || Come a village pastor. He was the founder of Rose- 


these she frequently held converse in her morning 
walks, as weil as in her evening meditations. The 
delightful description of the one, pleased her gentle 
nature, and the lofty flights of the other, touched a 
chord in her soul, that seemed to thrill with some 


| its interest in her perusal, and as she sighed over the 


pages of the poem, she could scarcely suppress a 


burg, and the gatherer together of the vineyard of 
souls that surrounded him. His morn of life was 
gliding away calm and peacefully in the performance 
of charitable deeds, and benevolent actions. He 
knew not that on earth he had a living relative, much 
less a brother, and now that he felt the pressure of 
that brother’s bosom as it bounded against his own— 
a thousand tender recollections rushed along the 


brain of the old man, steeping his furrowed cheeks 
in a torrent of tears. 


of his kind heart, and generous benevolence, had ex-. 
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It would be unnecessary to detail all the minute 


ship of those scattered few, who still estimated him 


circumstances which intervened previous to the ac-||as in more youthful hours. 


quaintance of Augustus Staunton, the pastor's neph- 


It is an edifying scrutiny to examine into the 


ew,and Adelia Montrose. He had glanced upon|| charges which fortune effects, in our youthful com- 
her as she stood the presiding goddess among the/| Panions. The cold bow of recognition, and the con- 


village nymphs, and his heart’s pulses beat quicker 
and more frequently. It was strange, he pondered to 
himself, that an Houri should be found among unculti- 
vated mortals—a creature of such refined beauty in 


strained “show d’ye do” from those whom we know our 
inferiors in mind, and who were once so in fortune, 
are equally productive of profitable reflections. Man 
is a selfish unprincipled creature, and to recount 


a wilderness, and he gazed upon the fair features of|jover broken friendships, and cold neglects, is at once 


Adelia, untilthey grew crimson with blushes at the 
intensity of his admiration. 

Augustus Staunton was an infidel. Blessed with 
an extraordinary portion of intellectual power, his 
thirst for knowledge, kept pace with his thirst for re- 
putation, and before he attained the years of man- 
ood, he had appeared before the world in the charac- 
ter of a poet. The world had fostered his genius for 
a little while, and flattered his ambition: He relied 
too confidently upon his own powers, and attempted 
the path of a novelist. His fictitious productions 
bore evident traces of genius—of a mind fertile in 
imagination, and rich in metaphysical problems.— 
With all the wildness of Maturin, he combined the 
speciousness of Rosseau, and the scepticism of Paine. 
The passions were admirably but violently pour- 


an unpleasant and unprofitable employment. He 
‘that suffers much at heart in consequence of his 
friends duplicity, is seldoma happy man. Indeed 
happiness is seldom found with the reflecting disposi- 
tion—carelessness and gaiety—the insensible and ap- 
athetic are best adapted with the ways of the 
world, and the deceits of self interest. | 

In every change Augustus Staunton found a friend 
in his father. He was his only child, and was idol- 


his adversities, and when the public press was teeming 
with sarcasm, reprehensive and defamation against 
him; he had poured ovt his most secret thoughts to 
that parent in confidence. He declared to him the 
motives for every action, as well the current of 
thoughts, which had actuated his opinions of religion. 


trayed. The hero was a creature of passion and of “T acknowledge,” said he, ‘‘that lama skeptic; doubt 


pride—one who would rather reign in hell than serve 
in heaven—and in the history of that hero, was de- 
lineated the character of the author. He loudly 
professed himself a demon—one who had coldly bro- 
ken the heart of woman, and thwarted the purposes 
of man—one who mocked the reputation of honour, 
and laughed at the dogmas of religion—a Don Juan 
in love—a Molten in hypocrisy—a Napoleon in am- 
bition anda Luciferin soul. This was not his real 
character, but it was that of his hero, and so closely 
were they allied in other particulars, that they were 
in all deemed the same. The world shuddered at the 
pigture which he had drawn—religion looked aghast, 
and morality cried out avaunt! Inshort he had dam- 
ned himselfto everlasting infamy, and was considered 
a renegade from the rights and privileges of a chris- 


tian—pointed at as a reprobate and shunned as a vi- 
per. 


He gazed upon those who attempted to scorn him 
with ineffable disdain. He drank in the wrath of 
their condemnation, and sneered at the world as fools. 
He had grasped at an eminence unparallelled—to 
him it mattered not whether a vicious or virtuous one; 
provided he was beyond the reach of law, and the 
power of its ministers. He had attained the reach- 
ings of his soul, and it rioted in its own horrors: He 
felt that he was a creature of peculiar temperament 
and wished to be so. The world’s scorn he paid back 
ten fold. Among those who had clung to him in boy- 
ish friendship, few remained steadfast. Operated up- 
on by selfish reputation, they had taken the opinion 
of the multitude in preference to their own. Few 
even among the wisest act in accordance with their 
own judgment. It was thus with the companions of 
Augustus. In boyhood they admired the generosi- 
ty of his soul—the dawning recklessness of his 
character—the freedom of his communings, and the 
brilliancy of his fancy. He was looked upon as their 
leader, and enjoyed his power with urbanity, never 
was arrogant save when the right of that power was 
held questionable ot insulted. When he burst upon 
the public in his mew character, they were at first 
astonished. Augustus scrutinized his former associ- 
ates, conversed with them in friendship—despised 
those who swerved from their former 
through motives of policy, and warmed in the friend- 


allegiance 


the immortality of the soul, and the existance of 
an hereafter. I feel, that according to the laws 
of Moses, I have widely erred from the path of reli- 


there is a prince of the powers of the air, I wiil be his 
victim. Of the existance of these things however, 
I have many doubts. If I have any fears they are 
those derivable from superstition and education, for 
in. my moments of calmest reason and deliberation, 
I spurnthe idea of such mockeries, as degrading and 
contemptible. If I could convince myself of an eter- 
nity I should be much happier. ‘here is no more 
abject conception to a proud man, than.that of his 
total annihilation at death. And yet, my father, this 
is mine. Perhaps these circumstances are the pro- 
duct ofa false judgment; the delusions of an imagin- 
ative mind. I could philosophically account for 
them all—could conceive of a sopbistry which might 
unravel the mystery, but the web of perplexity would 
become more entangled by its mazes. Still I am open. 
to conviction. I will listen patiently to the argu- 
ments of my senior, and most especially to yours. 
So far as regards the opinions which have, been lay- 
ished upon my book, and upon the principles of its 
author, by the mass of mankind; I care nothing. It 
is only for your sake, that I have thus narrated. a few 
of my thoughts. I know that to your. calculating 
forbearance, they must seem the visionary outpour- 
ings of anunripe judgment. It may be so, but until 
my nature is changed, and until that. judgment is 


‘thing I am.” | 

Such was Augustus Staunton in character, when 
he became the associate of Adelia Montrose. His 
form was tall and slender—his features regular and 
well moulded—his countenance pale and contempla- 
tive—and the general cast of his face effeminate and 
boyish. In short the only distinguishing traits ef 
‘manhood, that accompanied his look, were an occa- 
sional and unconscious curl of the lip, and a peculiar- 
ly forbidding contraction of his brows. A stranger 
would have deemed, that some evil and designing 


ized with an unchangeable affection. In the midst of 


gion, feel that if there is an eternity of anguish, if 


more maturely formed, [ must remain the abject ‘Thou art my God,” he exclaimed, ““my heaven—and 


a creature of excelling loveliness. A lamb was not 
more innocent,a snow flake more pure.. Hdd you 
seen her on the Sabbath, by the side of her adopted 
parent, assisting him in the duties of his office, her 
intelligent countenance lit up with affection aud pie- 
ty—but Adelia at such moments could not be des- 
cribed. Her loveliness was far from being the total! 
dowry of her beautiful person. That immaculate 
charm of purity which floats around a vestal—and is 
blended as it were with her slightest action, belonged 
in a preeminent degree to this delicious creature. 
Her form was slight and fastastic—her “hand held 
affinity with the lily; her foot ‘‘ might have crushed 
a violet” and her smile dazzled a sunbeam. 

But it was not external beauty that would have 
conquered the stubborn heart of Augustus Staunton. 
This might have enchanted his fancy for a moment, 
even as the product of the statuary, wins upon the 
external senses, but to wind into his heart, he must 
become acquainted with her soul, with the most se. 
cret thoughts of that soul—and he did so. Time 
flew on eagles pinions for a twelvemonth. Augus- 
tus became the idol of Adelia’s heart; the very es- 
sence of her being. She felt that she adored the 
man—she knew not why or wherefore, yet she des- 
pised his character. Her pure and pious soul shrunk 
from the contemplation of that character, aghast 
with horror. In his moments of pride, he had traced 
to her, the secret impulse of every action. He had 
pointed out all the dark lines of his principles, with 
the wild ferveney of a Shelly—had declared that he 
felt himself phrensied in intellect, yet it was rather 
the phrensy of imagination, than madness, and that 
whilst he felt his brain burning with eccentric fancies, 
he also felt his soul swelling with strange impulses. 
Adelia gazed upon him, as a child would gaze upon 
fa mother in hysterics. She rejoiced and wept by 
turns, and kissed the burning temples of her lover, 
as the tears gushed over her beautiful features. 
She pressed her lips to his forehead with a momen- 
tary insanity, then repulsed his caresses, with fear 
and dismay. At one moment she confessed that she 
loved him; at another, that she never could love an 
infidel. At one moment, she threw the black ring- 
lets from off his high forehead, at another, she staxt- 
ed back, and besought the forgiveness of God, for her 
uncontroulable passion. Away from Augustus she 
was miserable; in his presence she sought him to turn 
from the error of his ways. She quoted the truths 
of the scriptures, he gazed upon her blue and implor- 
ing eyes, with the smiles of derision. She pointed 
out to his observation the bursting flowers, the spark - 
ling stars, the changing moon, and the burning sun, 
and asked, if they were not symbols and evidences 
of God. He drew her to his bosom, and kissed the 
lips that spoke, but shook his head in skepticism. 
He gazed upon the sun, and gazed upon Adelia. 


absence from thee, my hell.’’ The fair girl trembled 
with terror. In vain she supplicated, that he would 
not speak thus; in vain she strove to win him to relig- 
ion. To her descriptions of the creation; of the find- 
ing of Moses; of the prophecy of Isaiah; of the com- 
ing, the sufferings, and the death of Christ, he listen - 
ed with attention, but. when she. had finished, he 
exclaimed, ‘these are all parables, the fallacies of tra- 
dition, enhanced injpower by the’magiclof superstition . 
Talk of. them no more, Adelia, lest I blaspheme. 


Talk of them no more my angel, lest I invoke the 


spirit, was hidden beneath his scowl, but those who li vengance of the God thou worshippest, Was not 
knew him thoroughly ( and few did so) justly attriby- }} Lucifer an angel high and holy—is he not now a devil, 


ted this forbiddenness of aspect to the derision in |jsurrounded with torment, and stsuggling against his 
which he estimated the calumnies of his enemies. {|Maker. Avaunt such mockeries, I know. ye not,” 
We have said that in person Adelia Montrose was 


Thus awful were the interviews of Augustag and 
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Adelia. Inthe secret and solitary moments of the 
latter, her heart was filled with unutterable anguish. 


She prayed to God in the sincerity of her spirit, to||. 


preserve her from the awful destiny of living, to the 
sacrifice of her religion—even in the midst of her 
prayers her thoughts wandered to an earthly idol, 
and her lips refused to breathe the dictates of her 
judgment. If she beseught forgetfulness to steal 
over her passion for Augustus, she felt the anguish 
of such a fate, and shuddered at the violence of her 
own feelings. “I am buta weak and erring crea- 
ture,” she exclaimed, ‘‘do with me O Lord as thou 
walt!” , 

It was a mornin May, the twain had wandered 
together, far beyond the precints of Roseburg. They 
were seated beneath a rock that might shelter them 
from a storm that was brewing in the west. Augus- 
tus had for a Jong time, been endeavouring to instil 
the principles of infidelity into the mind of Adelia. 
So anxiously were they engaged, the storm had 
stolen on them unsuspectingly, and now raged with 
unanticipated violence. The thunder rolled, and re- 
verberated among the clouds, and was reechoed’ by 
the rocks, the lightening flashed in vivid streaks, 
and with a startling radiance. Still Augustus pur- 
sued his sophistries undismayed. “Not now, Augus- 
tus! not now!” Adelia exclaimed, as she clung to his 
protecting arm with instinctive timidity. ‘If you 
_ love me, forbear!” she continued. But the imagin- 
ation of Augustus was excited—he gazed upon the 
forked lightenings, and rioted in the convulsions of 
nature. The two human beings, thus strangely cir- 
cumstanced, were the apt emblems of a gentle rivu- 
let, anda foaming cataract.. Augustus hushed the 
fears of his trembling love, and still strove to convince 
her there was no God. ‘*Send down your thunder- 
bolts!” he exclaimed, in a voice of mockery. ‘Ye 
' who rulethe destinies of men, pour out your vials of 
wrath upon tne head of a defying mortal!” He 
paused, and looked to heaven as if awaiting the issue 
_ of !this blasphemy. A vivid burst of lightning dyed 
the face of heaven, and earth with flame, a loud peal 
of thunderrolled along the vaults above, seeming to 
shake earth to its foundation; rocks, trees, and shrubs, 
were torn and blasted with fire, and When the fring 
echo of that peal had died away, the form of Augus- 
tus Staunton lay extended upon the earth, a shapes 
jess.mass of lifeless mortality, and by its side, the 
beautiful remnant of Adelia Montrose, reposed an 
alabaster corpse, streaked with transparent blood. 

DISCRIMINATION. 


I us’d to lovea radiant girl-- 1 
Her lips were like a rose leaf torn— 
Her heart was as free as a floating curl 
Or a breeze at morn— 
Herstep as light as. a Peri’s daughter, 
And her eye as soft as gliding water, 


Witching thoughts like things half hid 
Lurk’d beneath her silken” lashes, 
And a modest droop of the veined lid 
hid their flashes,— 
But to me, the charm was more complete 
As the blush stole up its fringe to meet. 


Paint me love as a honey bee— 
~ Rosy mouths are things to sip— 
Nothing was ever so sweet tome | 
Dearn’d that a deeper magic lies 
{n kissing the lids of her closed eyes. ~ 


Her sweet brow I seldom touch, 
.._ Save to part her raven hair-—. 
“Her bright cheek I gaze on much— 
Her white hand is fair— 
“But none of these,---I’ve tried them all,--- 


LIVIN G CHARACTERS. 


MR. WORDSWORTH. 
Mr. Wordsworth is the most original poet now liv- 
ing. Heis the reverse of Walter Scott in his defects 
and excellences. He has nearly all that the other 
wants, and wants all that the other possesses. His 


poetry is not external, but internal; it does not depend 


upon tradition, on story, or old song; he furnishes it 
from his own mind, and ishis own subject. He is the 
poet of mere sentiments. Ofymany of the Lyrical 
Ballads, it is not possible to speak in terms of too 
high praise, such as Hartleap Well, the Banks of the 
Wye, Poor Susan, parts of the Leech-gatherer, the 
lines to a Cuckoo, to a Daisy, the Complaint, several 
of the Sonnets, and a hundred others of inconceivable 
beauty, of perfect originality, and pathos. They 
open a finer and deeper vein of thought and feelings 
than any poet in modern times has done, or attempt- 
ed. He has produced a deeper impression, and ona 
smaller circle, than on any other of his contempo- 
raries. His powers have been mistaken by theage, 
nor does.he exactly understand them himself. He 
cannot form a whole. He has not the constructive 
faculty.—He has given only the fine tones of thought, 
drawn from his mind by accident of nature, like the 
sounds drawn fromthe Aolian harp by the wandering 
gale. He is totally deficient in all the machinery of 


poetry. 


FRANCIS CHANTREY, R. A. 
_ This eminent sculptor was born on the 7th of April, 


1782, at the small village of Norton, on the border of 


Derbyshire. He lost his father when very young, and 
was brought up with great tenderness by his mother. 


In his intervals of leisure he used to amuse himself 


wih making modelsin clay. The profession of a law- 
yer was chosen for him; but on the very day that he 
went to Sheffield to meet his friends, for the purpose 
of being articled, he fortunately for British sculpture, 
chanced to stop and look at some figures in the shop 
of Ramsay,a carver and gilder,and he immediately 
resolved to become an artist. He was accordingly 
bound apprentice to Ramsay, who could teach him 
nothing, and viewed his abilities with jealousy. He, 


however, devoted all his leisure moments to drawing, | 
modelling, and studying from nature. At the end of 


three years he and his master separated, and he came 
to London, where he applied himself diligently to the 
‘study of his art; and his busts being remarkable for 


their excellence, he soon attained extensive employ- 


ment: his, first, public work was the king's statue in 
Guildhall.,. But the two works which completely es- 
tablished his fame, werethe monuments of Miss Jones 
of Hafod, and the two female children of the Rev. 
W. Robinson. Since then he has given numerous and 
splendid specimens of his genius. In 1814 and 1815 


||Mr. Chantrey examined the works of art in the 


Louvre; and in. 1818 he. visited Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and many other places of Italy,-and formed 
a friendship with his great riva), Canova. In 1818 he 
was elected a member of the royal academy. _ 

It were needless to enumerate the splendid. fruits 
of hig industry and art by which he has since placed 
himself above rivalry inthe present age. Mr. Chan-' 


| trey is gratefully known to our citizensby the noble 


statue of Washington, for which We are indebted to 
his genius. | 
... THE. BALL ROOM... 
“1 do. love. to look upon woman—to gaze. ‘upon 
beauty unadorned, im the plain and: simple: habili- 


like eves as the lashes fall: ments of the morning, with her: bright hair parted on 
ASSIUS. {her forehead, ‘or curling round a face beaming with |, 
* 


_}/health and cheerfulness.. Thisis a-pleasing sight— 


her manners seem to partake of the character of her 
dress, at least I have ever thought.I could trace a 
correspondence between them.-—rBut I confess I also 
love to gaze upon beauty in a * ball room’=in this re- 
gion of taste and brillianey the painter and the poet 
may luxuriate in the display of tature’s fairest works, 
improved by the embellishments of art: here the grace 
and elegance of woman, aided by the magic of: fash- 
ion, is most strikingly developed. Inspired with the 
spirit of harmony and joy, ‘she glides through the 
mazes of the dance with the foot of a sylph, and the 
smile of a seraph! I never see a group of youthfu! 
females but I immediately fancy myself among the 
muses, and imagination confers upon each, some ce- 
lestial charm! in the pensive brow, upturned eye, and 
graceful abstraction of one fair being, (whom T some- 
times meet at these gay assemblies,) I trace the se- 
rene and contemplative graces of Urania, and in the 
sparkling eye and dimpled cheek. of another, I. make 
the will and sportive mirth of Euphrosia, and many 
a lovely one bounds before me with the flexible form 
and eriel step of a Terpsichore. In short Iam in a 
land of enchantment—all are goddesses! one has the 
twisted tresses and loosed drapery of a Diana—anc- 
ther, the flowing curls and rounded arms of a Hebe. 
(I never knew but one who had the glance of Miner- 
va, and the smile of Venus.) 

But there are some indeed, even among the young 
and beautiful whom nature never designed for dan- 
cers—such as have no ear for harmony—no elasticity 


a fondness for, and persist in dancing, when it is ob- 
vious to all that behold them, that their amusement 
isa labour. But when I attend a ball it is for plea- 
sure—I go not to sneer at natural personal defects, 
or to criticise upon the taste of those whose dresses 
do not happen to suit my fancy—those, like the er- 


more enthusiasm on its beauties than if the whole 
piece was perfect. 


and innocent. A ball, conducted with decorum and 
propriety, has perhaps a less evil tendency in society, 
than any other amusement unconnected with menta! 
improvement, yet when we consider that order, po- 
liteness and refinement of manners, are absolutely 
indispensible in a ball room, we must allow that an 
|improvement of the mind, as well as of the person, 
must be the result—be this as it may, although I do 
jnot let these amusements interfere with the more 
important concerns of life, yet I am often most hap- 
py to join them in the dance. particularly when I am 
so fortunate as to procure a fair partner to my taste. 


FROM CYRIL THORNTON. 

He who says, ’I will sorrow, and will not be com- 
forted, is ignorant of the laws of his own nature—he 
knows not that which is within him.—He cannot ded- 
icate his days to unavailing regrets. Comfort wil] vis- 
ithim in a thousand unknown shapes’ and unsuspected 
forms. Sometimes it willsteal unawares into his sou], 
and brooding like the Halcyon on the billowy waters 
of his spirit, they will become calm. Sometimes like 
a thing of life and beauty, it will start up before him 
in his path, and he will welcome it to hisarms. If joy 
is ‘transient, sois sorrow. The charict of Pine. 
though its wheels be noiseless, is ever rolling on ite 
course. . The world may remain. unmoyed, but to us 

it is ever changing—-The mountain, which in the 
lcaahig hides half the firmament from the eye of the 
mariner, when seen at’eventide from the deck of the 
receding vessel, seems to have shrunk into a mole- 
hill, of Mee nt 


— 


in their movement—yet these persons often possess — 


rors of painting I pass lightly over, and dwell with 


I love to see people happy! particularly the young 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
A PARTY TO CHIQUES. 


Chiques rocks on the Susquehanna is the fre- 
quent resort of pleasure parties, by moonlight, 
from the neighbouring and beautiful village of 
Columbia, in the county of Lancaster. 

Strophe. 
Shone Cynthia pale on Susqua’s wave, 
Gieam'd Venus’ glittering silver ray, 

Bold rocks, the swelling surges lave, 

And murmuring ripples hoarsely gave 

A requiem to departed day. 

Oh form’d by heav’s that lonely hour 

For lover's vows in hall or bow’r: 

When Godlike Sol's refulgent beams 

No more on Susquehanna gleams; 

When Twilight's dusky shades prevail 

And music sports on Zephyr’s gale: 

It is the hour which lover’s choose,— 

~The hour that poet’s court the Muse. 
Antistrophe. 

Stole Zephyr’s light the wilds among, 

As Susqua murmur'd daily by, 

Wak’d music soft, and Echo rung 

Responsive to the symphony. 

But save one soft melodious strain 

Expressive silence there did reign; 

Expressive—'cause this grandest scene 

Left nought but harmony between; 

k’en craggy Chigues tow’ring high, 

A zest proclaim'd the harmony; 

And murmuring eddies’ distant glide 

Gave melody to Susqua’s tide. 

Strophe. 

Now strike the merry viol up, 

And sounds the flute in softest numbers; 
Awakes, to taste of Frolic’s cup, 

The soul, from Admiration’s slumbers. 
Now pleasuie spreads her social wings, 
Now Cupid darts his venom’d stings;— 
The merry swain perceives the dart— 
The wooing damse! feels the smart,— 
But cheerfulness without alloy 
Prevades, spite of the wily boy; 

And on those craggy rocks, I ween, 

Was never pass’d so gay a scene, 

Finale. 

Rolis Susqua’s beauteous stream along, 

In majesty frowns Chiques still; 

But hush’d is now the festive song, 

Dispers’d is now the joyous throng, 

And Cynthia sieeps beneath the hill. 

ALP. 


[For the Philadelphia Album ] 
L’ARISTARQUE. 
limez qu’on vous conseille, et non pas qu'on 
vous louve.--Boil. 


Nous sommes tous egaux sur ces rives si 
cherés, 


Sans Prois et Sans Sujets, tous libres et tous 
frerés. ‘ VOLT. 

“Crest une chose bien singuliere, me disait, 
il ya quelques jours, un jeune homme de mes 
compatriotes, qu’on ne souffre ici le dimanche 
ni danses, ni spectacles, ni aucune espéce de 
divertissement. Avouez que Paris est un sé- 
jour mille fois plus agréable, tant par ses pro- 
menades charmantes, ou |’artisan va, le diman- 
che, se délasser, avec sa famille, des truvaux 
de la semaine, que par les monumens qu’ il ren- 
ferme: monumens glorieux et jmagnitiques, ele- 
vés par nos rois, et qui donneront & jamais l’ex- 
cellence @ notre capitale. Dans ce pays-ci, 
ajoutat il,on ne danse ni on ne chante le di- 
manche, mais la classe ouvrieré encombre les 


tavernes; n’avant pas d’autre passe-temps, on 


on s’enivre, on ruine sa bourse et sa santé, | 


et céla dans la crainte d’offenser la divinité!—” 
‘Mon jeune ami, aprés cette belle tirade, se tut 
et me regarda d'un air triomphant et qui sem- 
blait dire: qu’aves-vous &% répondre? Je con- 
viens, lui répliquai-je, de la vérité d'une partie 
de vos observations, mais si, eomme vous, je 


-p’hésitirais pas me livrer en France a de tels 
“divertissemens le dimanche, d’un autre coté, 


aux Etats-Unis, je me conforme aux mours que 


ide Privoli, ’odieux ministre qui satisfait son 


\truit les lois, fonde la politique sur la corrup- 


point d’espions, point de}gendarmes, point de} ine into the lives of rich men. 
voitures qui puissent écraser les passans, peu] of their wealth is derivable from their own ex- 
de filoux, point de boue! Deuxcents citoyens,| ertions, mark how those exertiens have been 
armes seulement d’un baton chacun, veillent| bestowed—whether to one particular or an 
de nuit & la sureté publique; point d’autres| hundred different objects. The ultimity will 
monumens que des hopitaux, des écoles pour| be favourable to our theory. Where one man 
les: pauvres, une bibliothéque due & l’immortel| succeeds and becomes wealthy by a multipli- 
Franklin! La, le bruit et le mouvement, icij city of pursuits, an hundred men fail. But it 
l’active industrie; la, un peuple rempli,de l'e-| is difficult, very difficult for the imagination t 
gereté dans les grandes choses, et d’obstination 
dans les petites; nation quelque pen vaniteuse,| must indeed be powerful and the wit extraor- 
avide de changement sans aimer la liberté;|dinary if they can controul the imagination.— 
douée des plus beaux dons de la nature, et pri-| Itissuch an alluring and seductive faculty, 


j’y trouve établies, et je bénis une terre hospi-| cés, et, e pourrais presque dire des lois san 
taliere qui me protege. Quant aux monumens| echafands! 
que Paris renferme, je conviens que rien ne} Ah!mon ami, c’est ici q’aprés avoir epar- 
peut leur étre comparé, mais aussi, il en est| pille ma jeunesse sur les mers, parmi les na- 
bien qui n’offrent de bien tristes Souvenirs. tions lointaines, an milieu des camps; apres 
Je n’ai jamais passé sous les fenétres du Lou-| avoir ete battu par tous les orages d’une revo- 
vre sans penser an troisiéme fils de Médicis!| lution terrible, j’espere trouver dans la paisible 
ll me semble voir Charles 1X assassinant ses {culture de la philosophie et des lettres un re- 
propres sujets; je le vois aussj mourant de Ja! pos achete par tant de fatigues et de vicissi- 
mort des Sylla, des Philippe IT. tudes! N. G. 
Ce superbe palais des Tuileries ne vous dit-;  __ 
il pas que la vous avez un maitre, unhomme| 2% 
comme vous qui a le pouvoir de vous nuire? : 
Voules-vous de la passer aux Champs-Elise- | 2 
es? Avant d’arriver & cette place fatale od 
périt infortuné Louis XVI, vous voyez |’edifice 
de manvais gout que vient d’élever, dans Ja rue 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1828. 


IMAGINATION. 
There isa Latin proverb which says, imagi- 
nation is better than wit, and we believe that 
it isso. Imagination is that faculty of mind 


juxe orgueilleux des demers qie sa vénale élo- 
quence puise dans le trésor public; étre maifai- 
sant et impitoyable, qui écrase le peuple, dé- 


tion, et parvint au pounoir pur tous les degrés 


de l’infamie! which depicts ideal images, and conceives fic- 

Remontez-vous le cours dela Seine? Vous|titious events—which dresses false scenes in 
devez remarquer dans une impasse, prés d’un| the garb of truth, and throws the embellishing 
égout, un batiment appelé Préfecture de Pol-| mantle of fancy o’er the real incidents of life 
ice. C’est 1a qu’existe une espéce d’inquisition| The man of imagination is almost invariably 
subalerne, véritable centre de bassesse, de|a being of enterprise—a projector of fantas- 
corruption et de lacheté. Cet établissement}tic schemes, and a deviser of improbable re- 
est fondé sur le principe épouvantable de; don-/| sults, constantly building up edifices that have 
ner au vice la surveillance du vice, de solver la| no foundation but in the unrestrained redund- 
d’elation comme un office, et d’entretenir une} ancy of his fancies. Unless imagination is 
armeé d’agens dont le nom seul est un sanglant | combined with stability of purposeand ability 
outrage! Sil’espace me le permettait que ne} of mind, sufficient to effect the projects it may 
pourrais-je pas ajouter encore? Mais je me/ devise, the quality is rather to be shunned than 
contenterai de comparer Paris 4 Philadelphie,| coveted. It may do very well for poets or no- 
sans parler de |’importance ni du rang de cha-|velists to be governed almost exclusively by 
cune de ces deux villes mais seulement desjthe imagination, but with matter of fact men, 
commodités et des agremens qu’elles offrent &/ and in affairs of business, the sooner vou abol- 
leurs habitans respectifs. ish all the fine spun theories of fancy, for the 

La premieré abonde en plaisirs varies et| plain solidities of profit and loss, the better.— 
toujours nouveaux; mais soit aux spectacles} You seldom find a man of fertile imagination 
soit aux promenades publiques, vous y serez| possessed of much wealth. Trace the history 
entouré de bayonnettes, toujours prétes 4 se| of his life aad you will ascertain the cause. In 
tourner contre vous, si le hazard vous fait trou-| most cases it will be discovered that he has 
ver dans une émeute; d’espions et de gendar-| been engaged in a multiplicity of pursuits, 
mes, ,menacant sans cesse votre liberté qui] every one of which has been successively abol- 
ne dépend que d’un mot prononcé contre un| ished for another, because the latter had more 
ministre—et le bon Lafontaine na t-il pas dit:| claims to nevelty and more plausibility for the 
Fi du plaisir que la crainte peut corrompre?—| acquirement of riches. These experiments of 
Ses rues sont constamment convertes de voi-| change are mostly attended with results simi- 


tures, de filoux et de boue, qui font toujours} lar to the pursuit of the philosopher's stone.— 


craindre au piétons d’étre écrasés, éclaboussés| The mystery of money making rests exclusive- 
ou volés. 


ly in devoted application to one oranch of bu- 
Ici, des plaisirs moins brillans, mais moins] siness, with an unswerving assiduity to render 
dangereux et plus vifs; point de bayonnettes, | ourselves pre-eminent in that branch. Exam- 


[f the credit 


be curbed in its ramifications. Theudgment 


veé des facultés qui les mettent oeuvre. La se} that it takes the reason prisoner. Yet how wit 
rencontre a chaque pas le pauvre en haillons-| is made inferior, and less to be preferred accor- 
mendiant & la porte du riche sans dme; le fai-| ding to the Latin proverb, remains to be ex- 
ble écrasé parle puissant, fe génie aux prises| plained. The definition which orthographers 
avec le besoin, et le talent forcé de se dégrader| give to wit, embraces all the faculties of the 
en sé mettant aux gages de l’opulence! mind,;—genius, judgment, fancy, power, intel- 

Ici respire une nation nouvelle: tout y porte} lect, philosophy, and in short, every thing is 
Vempreiut de la grandeur, de la force, de la| embodied in the intelligence of that little mo- 
sécurité; je n’y entends nile cri de la senti-|nosyllable. According to this explanation the 


‘nelle, nt les ptiéres de la détressé, fii les accens| proverb would be ridiculous. But the construc- 


de la menace. Est-ce une illusion? Vn peu-|tion put upon the word by logomachers is not 
ple libre et calme, victorieux et sage, laborieux| correct in the present case. The wit of the 
et riche, cultivant les sciences par gout, et les | adage, is that pungent or sarcastic quality of 
arts par sentiment: Des hommes en place,| the tongue which conveys a pointed reply to 
simples et modestes, une nation douce et fire, | an impertinent question in a few words—that 
de la gaite sans tamulte, de la justice sans pro-| laconic embodying of pithy ideas in epigra- 


matic seutences, which is the peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing trait of Colton’s composition. It 
is this quality which is deemed less preferable 
than fertility of fancy. Wherefore? Because 
the man who isremarkabls for being a wit, and 
of the character alluded to, seldom possesses 
many friends—seldom is happy. Itis a dan- 
gerous weapon that he uses, and is never ex- 
ercised with profit, but when it comes in con- 
tact with one of similar texture. Eew indivi- 
duals, even among the best disposed are fond 
of being derided. It is difficult to be witty 


: | without an object to ridicule, and the veriest 
$-s | idiot on earth will scarcely be laughed at with 
$limpunity. The evils derivable from the exhi- 


bition of wit are consequently palpable. The 
man of imagination is mostly his ewn enemy, 
and although his ruin may be effected by his 
extravagance of euterprise, the same quality 
which has conduced to that ruin, will bear him 
up with some new prospect amid misfortune. 
A thousand gay pictures of prosperity will float 
before him even in the vaults of a dungeon. — 
However remote the prospect of tdeir realiza- 
tion may be, it is still productive of pleasure, 
and of employment, to enjoy them in anticipa- 
tion.—Indeed much of every enjoyment con- 
sists in its prospective contemplation, and ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the man of imagina- 
tion has a boundless field fram which he may 


gather delight. 


Devotion to a Cause.—We know of nv edit- 
or who has devoted himself with such untiring 
zeal to any cause as Mr. Lundy of Baltimore 
has to that of universal emancipation. It is 
about two years, we tnink, since he commenc- 
ed the publication of a miscellany, entitled 
The Genius of Universal Emancipation. Dif- 
ficulty upon difficulty presented itself in oppo- 
sition to the success of this journal; each bar- 
rier only contributed to render its conductor 
more indefatigable in his exertions, and more 
devoted to the cause he had espoused. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that the principal 
object of this publication, is the advocacy of 
universal freedom, and its more immediate bu- 
siness, the extinction of slavery in the United 
States. Whether the projectof Mr. Lundy 1s 
altogether feasible, or whether his views upon 
the subject of slavery are precisely iu accord- 
ance with our own, is of little importance.— 
The manner in which he has advocated a cause 
which he considers one of philanthropy, speaks 
meritoriously of his principles as a man and 
as a philanthropist. In the last number of his 
paper the following enthusiastic comments are 
made whilst alluding to the demise of the Af- 
rican Observer, a paper formerly published in 


this city, and recently discontinued for want of 
patronage. 


‘“tHere is another solemn warning to those 
who have embarked, or are disposed to embark 
in sitnilar philanthropic enterprises. ‘The wri- 
ter of this is fully sensible of the admonition, 
but a knowledge of this circumstance was not 
required, to impress on his mind the truths 
necessary to be known, in relation to the dif- 
ficulties that are to be encouutered—no, indeed! 
Great pecuniary sacrifices, and personal sut- 
fering, from hardships, privations and abuse, 
speak in much louder tone, and had furnished 
lessons enough long betore, But the “ship” 
Is Not yet to be “given up,” while a single 
plank remains to float upon!—The “Genius of 
Universal Emancipation” shall, if possible, 
live, as long at least, asits present editor does. 
Iie has cradled it, and he is now resolved to 
sustain it, while he has a mind capable of de- 
vising the means and_a hand able to work for 
its support, Even if every other person witi- 
draws his assistance, the work shall still be pub- 
lished, as often as the means at command will 
permit. Those who profess to be friendly to 
universal emancipation may co-operate if they 
will; they are equally interested; all are, alike, 
bound to aid in promoting the great work.— 
But if they are determined (as some appear to 
be) to do nothing further than merely to ac- 
quire the nameot philanthropists, without con- 
tributing such efficient aid as may be even per- 


footy convenient to them; while their apathy 
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or their selfishness, is much to be regretted, 
the object will be cheerfully and ardently pur- 
sued without them. 


MATRIMONY. 

Perhaps there is no circumstance in life 
which so materially affects a man’s happiness 
and fortune, as matrimony. And yet, how has- 
tily and passionately are most marriages form- ' 
ed. What a trivial exercise of deliverate dis- 
crimination, as to the felicivous unison of senti- 
ments, tastes, and dispositions, is brought in 
the consummation of most marriages. Here 
and there, it is true, there is an exception; but 
examine into the antecedent motives of most 
matri onial allianeés, and into their subsequent 
results,and see if affection und a unison of 
sympathies, on the general topics of life con- 
tributed to theiraccomplishment. These alone 
should be the principal foundations on which | 
the superstructure of connubial felicity should 
be built. A violent passion is too generally 
transitory in its duration, and productive of dis- 
appointment in its results. He that weds ina 
hasty moment of excitement, invariably disco- 
vers the truth of the homely adage, so far as 
regards leisure repentance. There sbould be 
no exercise of imagination in alliances that 
close only with existence---no petty jealousies 
should conduce to the cousummation of any 
precipitate engagements. Let the judgment 
alone, unbiased by aught but the purest feelings 
of the heart, contribute to the accomplishment 
of so solemn an union. Let it be asked in a 
cool and deliberate moment, do 1 contribute 
to my permanent happiness by this measure! 
or is it only a headstrong and uncontrouled 
evcitement that propellsme on. If the latter, 
shun the precipice whilst in your power, and 
awake from the delirium which so affects the 
judgment. Withman, as well as with woman, 
it is highly necessary that respectability of 
character and purity of morals, be among the 
qualifications for a life partner. Both are ac- 
tually essential to happiness—both actually 
requisite to a proper confidence in each other. 
A woman, however indigent her circumstan- 
ces, if in fame spotless, is immediately eleva- 
ted tothe rank which her husband holds in 
public, on assuming the rights and privileges 
of his consort. However chaste and reputable 
she may have been as a maid, if she weds a 
man of infamy, knowing him to be such, she 
immediately sinks to his level, and is consid- 
ered of his order in life. With man it is diffe- 
rent. His reputation is but little enhanced by 
that of his partner, unless she does not possess 
the characteristic traits of virtue inherent in 
most of the sex. Of the thousands that dai- 
ly enter into the bonds of matrimony, ‘per- 


haps half that number are rendered miserable 
by this circumstance. They mistake the na- 
ture of their own feelings, and cheat them- 
selves with a phantom. With the young and 
"unexperienced, it is natural that the kind of re- 
gard they should possess at such a crisis, is 


often counterfeited by false emotions. In fact, | 


with the wisest it is difficult to comprehend 
the nature of the esteem which should conduce 
to marriage, and it is still more difficult to dis- 
cover beings peculiarly adapted to sympathize 
with us in every particular. Dispositions, no- 
tions of morality, personal appearance, and a 
thousand imeradicable, yet trifling objections 
will present thernselyes to the fastidious ob- 
server. But the main points of character are 
the onl ones which should be attended to. It 
is impossible to perfection’ in human néa- 
ture, and unless a man has sufficiently liberal 
views to pardon & jections im the 
character of his idol, he should never wish to 
assume the rights, and enjoy the sympathies of 
a husband. Se lag 


MAY DAY. 
The first of May has passcd by in this city, 


exact in having these days of rural festivity, 
specially set apart for pleasure, than the mod- 
erns. Many of the old poets have celebrated 
the hilarities of May day, in their poems. Ac- 
cording to the heathen mythology, Flora holds 
her princigal festival, on the first of May, in 
which all the rural goddesses, the fauns, and 
sylvan deities participate. Virgil has fre- 
quently beautiful passages, alluding to the 
pleasures ofMay day. Spencer is also eloquent 
upon sodeligtfulatheme. With our New York 
friends the first of May is one filled with horrors 
—it is set apart for annual exchanges of resi- 
dence, and of course filled with a thousand dis- 
agreeable circumstances. For ourselves we 
have heard 

I come, | come, ye have called me long— 
With my lips of love and iny voice of song, 
with undefinable pleasure. The return of 
Spring, is always productive of felicitous feel- 
ings, and whilst we are greatful to a beneficent 
providence, for the manifold blessings by which 
we are surrounded, we most cordially extend 
towards our fair readers the compliments of the 
season. 


The Battery at New York has been under- 
going some improvements recently. Rows ot 
young trees have been planted, and curb stones 
placed in the margins of the gravel walks.— 
Some of the New York papers are in raptures 
npon this subject. The Mirror observes when 
the trees have obtained, even a partial growth, 
it will be unrivalled by any thing in this country 
With all our hearts we say, success to the bat- 
tery. 


The Desolation of Eyam.—We have seen 
many commendable notices of this little vol- 
ume. It consists of a larger; poem entitled, 
The Desolation of Eyam, and several smaller 
articles. ‘he authors, for there are two of them, 
appear to be a brother and sister—their names 
Mary and William Hewitt. They are Quakers 
and one of the N. York editors has gone so far 
in praise of the lady, as to think, she ranks next 


toMrs, Hemans. The Telegraph notices the 
work thus, 


The present volume, indeed, is full of bright 
and origina] thoughts,expressedin graceful lan- 
guage. The principal poem is founded on fact, 
and records the heroism and humanity, of Wil- 
liam and Catherine Mompesson, during the 
depopulation of Eyam by the plague. Among 
the lesser poems, we were delighted by an Ode 
tc the Nightengale, and some stanzas entitled 
“Surry in Captivity.” That the memory of 
gallant Surry, the pride of knighthood, ‘the 
courtly lover, and the gay exemplar of fashion, 
should be wept over by a Quaker, in strains of 
such graceful lamentation, is a singular thing 
in literature. The following are the three 
opening stanzas, and we think the reader will 


agree with us that they are full of melody and 
colour. 


Twas a May morning, and the joyous sun 

Rose o’er the city, in its proud array, 

As though he knew the month of flowers 

And came bright-vested for a holiday; 

On the wide river barge and vesse] lay, . 

Each with its pennon floating in the gale; 

And garlands hung, in honour of the May, 

Wreath’d round the masts,or o’er the furled 
sali, 

Or scatter’d on the deck, 
vail. 


begun, 


as fancy might pre- 


And quick on every side were busy feet, 

Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro; 

Bands of young dancers gathering in the street; 

And’ ever and anon, apart and low, ; 

Was heard of melody the quiet flow. 

As some musician tuned hisinstrument, | 

And practised o’er, his part for mask or show; 

And dames and maidens o’er their thresholds 
bent, 

And scatter’d flowers about, that a sweet per- 
fume lent. ; 


The gay w e are, 
And, like a tide, the gale did music bear; 
Now loud, then softened; and ii that low 


with little rejoicing. The ancients were more 


Came on the listner’s ear the regular tread * 


Of the gay multitude- The brave, the fair 
Passed on; the high-born, and the lowly bred; 
All, for one little day, a round of pleasure led. 


Ireland.—With the cxception of a few so- 
Cieties having been organized, and a few pub- 
lic meetings called, by individuals anxious for 
notoriety, nothing has been either said or done, 
for some months past, in relation to the accu- 
mulated distress of unhappy Ireland. The ed- 
itors of newspapers in general, have become ap- 
athetic, upon a subject dear to the hearts of 
every patriot, and sacred to the sympathies of 
every man. It istrue there are one or two 
exceptions to this lethargy. The N. York 
Truth Teller for example, has boidiy, constant- 
ly, and ably, advocated the cause of Ireland, 
and has given more information upon the pres- 
ent condition of that country, than any journal 
that has come under our observation. Ina 
recently issued number of the Boston Bulletin, 
we are glad to find some judicious observations 
upon this subject. The following cannot fail 
to strike our reasons as peculiarly correct. 

“Ireland seems to be forgotten, or cast aside, 
amidst the excitement of the times, and the 
conflicts of interests, that are produced by the 
present condition of the world. It is highly 
honourable to the human character, that a 
spirit so magnanimous and disinterested has 
been stirred up among civilized men, whose 
tendency iste alleviate the miseries of a de- 
fenceless people, and to lead them to indepen- 
dence and happiness. The efforts made and 
making in behalf of Greece, are of the noblest 
nature—and such as will redound to the credit 
of the age in all coming years. But why is 
Ireland forgotten in the general outpourings 
of philanthopy? Hasshe not suffered long, 
and groaned loud enough? Has the pity of 


the nations become paralyzed, and is their per-, 


ception overwhelmed, by more distant though 
horrible spectacles—more clamorous though 
heart-rending lamentations? Greece is in- 
deed entitled to the world’s commiseration— 
so is Ireland: and when the former shall be dis- 
enthralled, and be invested with her appropri- 
ate rank among the “ free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent states” of the earth, may not the lat- 
ter claim remembrance and regard?” 


THEATRICAL. 


Chesnut Street Theatre continues to be well 
and fashionably attended, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the season, and that the Walnut St. 
Theatre is now open. Miss Emery’s Benefit 
on Thursday Evening, was patronized by a tol- 
erably large audience. A Melo Drama called 
“Crazy Jane” was produced for the occasion; 
it is a poor piece and was poorly played. Miss 
Emery as the heroine was wanting in nothing 
which could impart effect to the character; but 
most of the other performers were far from be- 
ing good. A Mr. Crook from the Chatham The- 
atre New York, appearedon the same evening 
as Lord Raymond. He seemed to be a respec- 
table actor. Mr. Cooper and Mr. E. Forrest, 
commenced together a short ent on 
Friday Evening in the y of “Othello.” 
The first personated the Moor the other Iago. 
Mr. Cooper did not recommend himself to the 
praise of the spectators in his performances, 
while, on the other hand, every was 
loud in commendation of his youthful rival, 
Mr. E. Forrest, We have seldom, if ever, 
seen the character in better hands, and it is, 
certainly, one of his best tions. South- 
well’s Cassio was tolerable, and Mr. Wemyss’ 
Roderigo far from being what it should be.-- 
Friday Evening Cooper and Forrest, played 
Pierre and Jafher in Otway's Tregedy of “Ve. 
nice Preserved” to rather ap, jodi rent house. 
Pierre wasalways one of Mr. Covper’s best 
personations, and on that occasion he perform- 
ed it with uncommon vigour and effect, Mr. 
E. Forrest’s Jaffier is an admirable representa- 
tion of the vascillating and contemptible 
character. He plays it with an intensity of fee- 
ling, scarcely, we think, to be equalled. On 
Sztarday evening Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Ju- 
lius Cesar wasplayed. Mr. Cooper performed 
Brutus in a finished style—we have not of late 

seen him to so much adyan Mr. E. 


Forres’ Mark Antony must be among 


2 


his best representitions. His speech over the 
dead body of Caesar was a fine specimen of 
elocution; and his acting throughout was dis- 
by accuracy or conception, dignit;, 
and feeling. Mr. Wood was uncommonly hap- 
py in the part of Cassius, Mr. Mercer good m 
the little he had to do as Octavius, and Miss 
Emery excellent as Portia. The Tragedy was 
well played ‘from first to last,” and aflorded 
more general satisfaction than any piece which 
has been performed for sometime, The eii- 
tertainments for the evening were for the beu- 
efit of Mr. Cooper; but the house was only mo- 
derately filled. We had expected to see a lar- 
ger audience. 

Mr. E. Forrest took his benefit on Monday 
Evening. ‘The house was full and fashionable. 
“Othello” was repeated for the occasion. Mr. 
Forrest was the Moor and Mr. Cooper lago.— 
Though we had a better Othello by the exchange 
of parts, we cannot say that we had a better 
Tago. Mr. Forrest’s Othello is so well known 
that we need only say, that he performed it 
with the same excellence as heretofore. We 
were as much pleased with parts of Mr. Coop- 
er’s Iago, as we have been with any of hisact- 
ing here this season, | 


Mr. Planton, a French Gentleman, residing 
in this city, appeared Jast evening for the first 
time, in an English character, as Richard the 
Third; but we have not heard with what suc- 
cess. 

Messrs. Horn and Pearman, and Mrs. Austin 
commence together an engagement this Eve- 
ning in the Operaof Artaxerxes. The highest 
praise is due to our stage Manager Mr. Wem- 
yss, for presenting the public with so rare a 
concentration of vocal talent. By the way, 
we would remind our readers that Mr. Wemyss’ 
Benefit is to take place on To-morrow Eve. 
ning. He presents an uncommonly attractive 
bill; and as he proved himself worthy in no 
common degree of the capre ef the fre- 
quenters of the Theatre,we shall be disappoint- 
ed if he has not an overflowing house on the 
occasion. 


Walnut Street Theatre —This establish- 
ment opened on Thursday evening last under 
the man ent of Mr Cowell, with the Com- 
edy of * ‘Town and Country Glen- 
roy, Mr. Booth, who was engaged for a few A 
nights, to anumerous audience. Messrs Cow- 1B: 
ell, Smith and Greene, and Messdames Cowell 
and Greene were welcomed in the kindest 
manner, The piece throughout was well play- 
ed. Of Mr. Booth’s Reuben Glenroy, it is only 
n to say that it equalled any previous a 
performance of the part. Mr, Cowell’s Cosey val 
was like every thing he attempts, excellent. 
Mr. Smith never played Plastic so well; and 
Mr. Greene’s Old Glenroy was remarkably im- 
pressive, and Hallam’s Hawbuck truly humor- 
ous. Miss Stanard looks as pretty and acts 
as pleasantly as formerly; and Mrs. Cowell is a 
very interesting Rosalie Sommers, On Fri- 
day Evening, Mr. Booth appeared as Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, and we never saw the miseries 
of a too sensitive mind more glowingly derict- 
ed. The able assistance which he received 
from. Mr. Smith ( Wilford) contributed no 
doubt to the effect, which his acting produced. 
Messrs Cowell and Greene, and the females 
were excellent in their respective parts. ‘The 
Hundred Pound Note” which followed was a 
treat—Cowell and Greene must be inimitable 
in the characters of Billy Black and O’ Shock- 
nessy. Mr. Booth’s Sir Giles Overreach was 
a master piece of acting on Saturday Evening. 
Smith is the best Wellborn we ever saw, and 
Mr. Cowell’s Marall, a complete personation 
of the low cunningofthe character. Mr. Hal- 
lam isa pretty good representative of Justice 
Greedy. Mr. Pearson has greatly improved. 
With attention he will become a good actor. 
We were much pleased with Mrs. Cowell’s 
Margaret and Mrs. Greene’s Lady Allworth. 

On Monday Evening Mr. Booth played Rich- 
ard the Third, Though as a whole his persona- 
tion of this character may fall short of Mr. 
Kean’s, yet, in parts of it, we think, it is supe- 
\rior--we with reference to Mr. Kean's 
Richard in his last visit to this country—in the 
tent scene he surpasses that distinguished ac- 
tor, as also inthe last. As far as our know!- 
edge extends, he is the only rival of Mr. Kean 
in the part. He played with uncommen vigot 
and spint, and his exertions elicite? the most 
deafning applause. The other parts in the 
play were pretty well sustained. Mr. Booth 
took his Benefit last evening. He played Ham- 
let. This Evening Signor Barabina a celebra- 


ted dancer will appear for this night only. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE NUN. 

There is no human sacrifice more barbarous than 
that of immuring in monastic solitude, a young, inno- 
cent being, whom nature has formed for the enjoy- 
ment of society, and perhaps endowed with talents to 
become itsornament. The love of liberty is implan- 
ted in every thing that ‘lives, and moves, and has a 
being;’ it is nature’s universal law, and, we have 
no right to oppose it either by moral or physical re- 


straints, unless commanded by justice to doso for the} 


suppression of vice. We have no right to quench 
the intellectual flame which Deity himself hath light- 
ed, by the cold and rigid severity of monastic discip- 
line, which has a direct tendency to destroy all those 
kind and social feelings that render our intercourse 
with society so delightful. 

Through the interest of a friend who was acquain- 
ted with the superior of a convent in M , | was 
{several years since) introduced to a beautiful girl of 
sixteen, who had been a resident there three years. 

She ‘was the youngest daughter of a proud, but in- 
digent nobleman, who, unable to support her in that 
sphere of fashionable extravagance in which the elder 
branches of her family still moved, consented to sacri- 
fice her at the shrine of bigotry and superstition. 

1 cannot describe the emotious I felt on first behold- 
ing her;—to see a being so young and lovely, set 
apart as it were fromall the claims of friendship, love, 
and. consanguinity, and destined to.be buried from the 
world,-was indeed a melancholy contemplation. She 
was dressed’ in a plain white robe,simply confined at 
the waist by a black girdle, from which hung her cross 
and rosary. Her bright hair, which was parted on 


her forehead, was partly concealed by a cap of pare 


muslin. Canova might have wrought from her form 
a statue that would have immortalized his name, and 
Stewart in his proudest days would have been delight- 
ed to copy from so fair and chaste a model of Ravel 
beauty. 

But with all her 1ovelities8! she was a mere statue, 
a very picture. Her hair,was constrained, her step 
formal, and no emanations of soul were visible in het} 
countenance, Her pure, fair forehead ,downcast eye, 
and pensive smile, spoke the extinction or subjection || 
of every human passion; and there was a cold abstrac- 


tion in her manner and conversation, that showed her} 


thoughts were not of this world. On parting, I ask- 
ed her if'she was happy? .With-a melancholy sinile, 
she simply replied, they say I am happy,and [believe 
Tamso. Poor child! Heayen that thou’ may’st 
not be deceived. 

One year after this interview, 1 again visited the 
convent, Lucianne wasanun! theblack veil shroud. 
ed her face and form frommy view, and I was permit-' 


_ted only to hold a few minutes conversation. with her 


through the bars:of lier earthly prison. 


i 


THE 


ON HAPPINESS. 
[Conclusion.] 


tavern, a tavern, not so much frequented by travel- 
lers as by all the dram-drinkers, grog-lovers and rum 
ones so numerous in our country villages, to the great 
annoyance of a peaceable neighbourhood, and to the 
certain destruction of their own health, reputation, 
and estate. This drinking will be the future ruin of 


jour country. The old bachelor is something of a 


politician. Separate from this rum-bibbing, which 
he invariably condemns over a glass of brandy, thinks 
that we are in the highest possible state of prosperity; 
that this nation is the best nation on this earth or any 
other—that every case decided, every law passed, is 
decided and passed as well as may be,—A happy 
state of content,and I wish it was more common 
among us. It wouldsave us much of that external 
quiddling, quibbling, quarrelling, and intermeddling 
which makes friends often enemies, but never makes 
enemies friends. He is fond of bringing forward 
this, his favourite subject, and may be seen of a win- 
ter evening in the good old bar-room of our redoubted 
tavern-keeper, holding forth to a group of rusty pol- 
iticians, who, I have noticed,always endeavour to 
keep the right side of him; seldom disputing his po- 
sitions, however one-sided. This is more a show, 
than reality, of complaisance, as, while my friend 
makes it a point to think every thing which comes 
to pass, right, they make it a point to think every 
thing wrong. I never knew a village politician, who 
did not place his own opinion far before that of all 
the statesmen in christendom, or who ever received 
a complicated stroke of diplomacy with a complacent 
eye. There are one or two who cannot agree ex- 
actly with my friend in his dogmas, and what is 
worse, cannot keep quiet until every one knows it.— 
We find some such uncomfortable fellows every 
where. The bachelor, however, always finds the 
majority on his side, and the others from republican 
principle, or perhaps from republican interest, usual- 
ly think best to acquiesce in the decision, consoling 
themselves with maintaining their position in a low, 
grumbling tone, swelling and sinking at intervals 
like the growl of a whipped cur, who, by his sulky 
look and pleasing eye, declares that he wants nothing 
but the opportunity to cool his rage by tapping the 
leg of his chastiser. 

Notwithstanding the calmness of my friends tem- 
perament, he does not like the chain of his oratory 
to be broken. It is said, that the silver-tipped cane, 
which is his constant companion and fellow-soldier, 
has been seén to rise to a parallel with the right ear 
of the aforesaid antagonist, in more speed than tem- 
per. But I’'will not risque my veracity upon this. 
Lhave heard too, that Squire Grubbins, a staunch 
old farmer, of the New-England breed; one evening 
discovered himself 6ccupying about six feet, two in- 
inches and a half of floor-room, in a horizontal direc- 
tion, very much to his’ own astonishment, and, a8 it 
radterwards proved, some-what to the ‘diminution of 
my friends pocket money, How he came to the 
above situation, I have too much respect for the old 
bachelors: character toname. 

It was a considerable time before I discovered the 
secret of so much acquiescence in’ opinions, and doc- 
triries; which, the moment my friend’s back was turn- 


_ My friend is a little of a male coquette, distribu- Hin were attached and pulled to pieces without cere- 


ting his favors; Iomean kisses, among’ the farmers’ 


daughters without ceremony, highly, as one would 
think fromthe resistance; to their -annoyance;—but 


being a skillful general in these attacks, he is’ invari«|ft 


ably:victorious. And why should he not be? There 
can be nothing chaster than a kiss of 50.—I thought 


_-one day, but I'll not be certain, that I saw his cocked 


ony;obut-T found that; after harranguing fora time, 
during which,'some of his auditors were highly edified 
with—a nap,.enjoying golden dreams of foaming 
bowls and smoaking boards, (this class of people lay- 
ing the'chief stress of enjoyment, upon eating and 
drinking.) and others were listening, with the kind 
intention of backbiting him and hig, a8 soon as they 


_ hat in contact with lossy curls and smiling cheek|| should -have :the. field, to. themselves, . the. oratgr’s 
“of the pretty damse} who tends the bar of the vilagell voice naturally béecanzé husky» This»was the signal 

* 
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as apology, for the usual button of Flip, a beverage, 
which contained more argument, than al] the works 
of Locke. I say apology, although it needed none; 
Flip-drinking not coming under the denomination of 
Rum-drinking, which latter would not be introduced 
or sanctioned by him, even in the heat of argument. 


The last trump would hardlv wake the sleepers, 
sooner than the cessation of his voice. They well 


knew what it portended.. The flip foamed. The 
cup ran, the gauntlet of dry throats, and smacking 
lips. Every mouth was on the tender hooks of ex- 
pectation. Drowned was the voice of debate. 

My friend is accounted the most accomg)ished flip- 
maker, in his part of the country, possibly, if it would 
not be deemed scandal to say so, from having had 
the most experience. At any rate, almost every 
one in the neigobourhood, has tasted it’s virtues, 
from the dark coloured gentleman, who stands with 
pliant neck, and knee, to hold his horse while he 
dismounts at the tavern door, with the majesty of a 
king, at his palace gate; up to the demure parson 
of the parish, who, as he .walks with my friend of a 
frosty Sunday morning to church, appreciates the 
comforts of a cordial, to brace his nerves against 
the cold air, as well as to escort him fluently through 
an hour’s discourse upon Intemperance. This last 
subject being a very dry one. 

This is however, only the report of the small-talk- 
ers, tea-sippers, gossippets, and scandal-scatterers in 
general, of this good village; and I would be rigit 
sorry that it should ever reach his ears, as coming 
from me. Far be it from me to disturb a dream of 
his; by intruding upon the rights and privileges of 
the unmarried ladies of forty and upwards, who from 
time immemorial, have held the reins of scandal, and 
I fear, have driven the poor horse hard, or to deprive 
him of a wink of slumber by an illtimed word.— 

But I can hold him up in another, and fairer light of 
view, one which is more congenial to my own taste, 
which was the first cause of my regard for him, and to 
which, I think all can subscribe in their hearts, if not 
in their heads, with cordiality. Tis the leading rea- 
son of his enjoyment and content; and to deprive him 
of it, would be the deadliest stroke to his happiness, 
that envenomed malice could suggest. This is the 
performance of the sweet offices of charity. He 
spends much of his time in searching out objects 
of distress, in visiting the lone couch of the sick, in 
cheering the heart of the dying, when the flickering 
lamp of life bends dimly to the blast of disease, and 
in administering the more solid consolation of warm 
firesides, and cheering prospects. The better part 
of his income, finds its way to the humble roof of 
the orphan and the widow. It is the better part in 
the widest sense of the word, and in return for this, 
he.reaps the rich harvest of thankful lips, and great- 
ful hearts. He is greeted with the bright smile and 
happy look, of those who have tasted the flowing cup 
of his bounty—could I exchange conditions with any 
one, it should be with the man, whose throne is grati- 
tude, whose pillow restson the hearts of the des- 
olate and distressed. On the whole, as you must 
have seen, my friend is aparagon. He is certain- 
ly the happiest man, within my knowledge, and 
! am sure you ean join me in the warm wish that 
that he may reap in Happiness what he’ 80 freely 
sows in Charity. : 

| IS MAN A COWARD? 
All men are by nature cowards, says one adage— 
a state of nature is a state of war, says another-man 
is‘naturally pugnacious, saysa third. Cag all three 
be true?, Why is courage, one of the most.common, 


perhaps, of'all qualities; held in such high estimation 
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by the ladies? From the consciousness of weakness 
which requires protection. Why is military glory| 
the most dazzling of all? From the same conscious- 
ness in mankind generally. And yet courage is as 
common as the “common air;” men will fight for 
pay, for honour, and even for amusement. 

But what is courage? Indifference to danger? In- 
sensibility to the fear of death? No. It is the mere’ 
operation of excited passion. In a state of tranquili- 
ty no man is disposed to court dangers; but let any 
one of his passions be roused, and he spurns them. 
Weare told by Bacon, that even the feeblest pas- 
sions conquer the fear of death; that while avarice 
will encounter it, and love will slight, and revenge 
spurn it, that mere weariness, tedium vite, will seek 
it. An Englishman blows his brains out in rainy 
weather, because he can find nothing else to do. A 
french cook stabs himself with the carving knife 
trom chagrin at having over-fried a coutelet. One 
man jumps into a river if he loses his pocket-book— 
another dangles from beam if he has soiled his cha- 
racter—a third pops a bullet into his body if his sweet- 
heart has smiled ona rival. It would be much more 
rational were they to live, and exert themselves to 
mend matters and things. , | | 

Physical courage, which depends on tough sinews 
and sole-leather nerves, is no great affair. Some 
men are brave from very stupidity; they do not shrink 
from danger, because they are too dull to apprehend 
it, and too gross to feel.it. A man of high animal 
spirits and excitable constitution, possesses bravery 
of a more active character. He is entitled to no 
more praise than a cat is for her capzbilities of 
scratching, or a bear for the compressive power of 
his paws. It is a natural attribute of his body. It 
isa quality that he shares in common with the tiger 
and the game cock. | 

‘Moral courage is a higher quality, in proportion to 
the superiority of mind over matter. Yet it is ver 
common, and frequently connected with the most fri- 
volous traits of character. The English guards, who 
lisped and lounged, in their ultra-dandyism, at Lon- 
don, too effeminate to talk, or to walk half a mile, 
fought like demons incarnate, at Waterloo, and were 
nearly all cut to pieces. | v4 : 

Courage is often the child of fear, or the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, if that be a more agreca- 
ble term. A man will fight for his home—so will a 
dog for bone. A man wil!l confront danger for 
fear of losing his goods and chattels, his influence, 
or his reputation; and if he will.fight from fear, it 
may easily be inferred that all other Passions will in- 
spire him with courage. 

{From the Trenton Emporium.) 


THE MIDNIGHT REVEL. 
‘‘Now o’erone half the world 
Nature seems dead, and withered murder, | 
_ Alarmed by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Moves like a ghost ” 


The wind of November whistled shrill and. cold 
among the rocky precipices that jutted over the moun- 
tain road from Alesbury towards Northumberland. 
as, at the decline of day two travellers, on horseback: 
were Crossing with weary pace the long range of 
ridges towards the great elbow of the Susquehannah 
and notwithstanding that the clouds lay heavy on the 
dark and distant mountain tops, and the shadows of 
approaching night gathering rapidly, they paused 
upon the northern extremity of the last eminence, dis- 
mounted, and appeared to be taking a survey of the 
country around them, a country embodying some 
ofthe finest scenery in nature. To the north and 
south, one vast extent of forest lay outstretched, bro- 


company that gathered in the tavern that night, and 


Yilvice was fixed, aud who was the loudest and most 


but not less interesting in its aspect.’ In one direction 
was to be seen seven stupendous pyramidic piles; 
pushing their pine-crowned summits through the 
black clouds, they seemed fit habitations for the fierce 
spirits of the restless elements, and one could almost 
fancy the angels of the tempest gathering to their 
awful dwellings in those unvisited realms, a universe 
of stormy clouds; while in the west a peaceful river 
flowed away in calm and unbroken solitude through 
its devious course. Such _ was the scene the travel- 
lers were left surveying when twilight followed the 
declining sun, and the dreary night was swift upon 
the transient glooming. 

A long three miles from this, on a dim and narrow 
road, was a.small public’ house called in those days 
the of. the Forest.” . There was a thin settle- 
ment from this some. miles on, chiefly of men of the 
rudest cast in life, often honest and kind in their way, 
nevertheless brooked not the contro) of law, and 
living far off from city and town, enjoyed their game 
and were themselves the only umpires of each other’s 
rights and wrongs: such as these were made up the 


as the winds blew louder, and the weather grew 
colder, so did their noise and rioting, and the 
turbulence of their spirits increase within. 

Mingling with this tumultuous assembly around 
the bar-room fire, and the long card table stretched 
out before it, were now to be seen the two strangers; 
they were wrapped up in fur hunting cloaks, and 
while one of them took part in the boisterous laugh 
and played his game at the card table, and drank freely, 
the other stretched himselfto sleep inacorner. The 
more sociable stranger soon acquired the confidence 
of his new companions; and as he himself professed 
to be a tavern keeper, he gained the especial favor of 
the landlord, a black whiskered, downcast, dark 
looking man, upon whose countenance the stamp of 


clamorous in the circle, and drank, and played, and 
boested, and cursed with a kind of frenzied infatuation. 
Their rioting was kept up throughout the midnight 
hours; and while the wearied and inebriated guests, 
one by one, dropped asleep, and: while without the 
storm sung in melancholy and, plaintive sweetness 
through seared pine trees, that single stranger kept 
the little circle he had gatherd round him in fixed 
and wakeful attention to harrowing tales of hell-de- 
vised murders, and fearful retributions, and walking 
ghosts, and discoveries brought,to the light of day 


by supernatural agencies: and detailed a thousand 
instances to prove that. 


‘‘ Murder, tho’ it hath no tongue, will speak 
_ With most miraculous organ.” 7 


In vain the host endeavoured to turn at every pe- 
riod. In vain he stirred the dying embers, and invited 
the guest to sleep. In vain he trembled and turned 
pale; the traveller seemed invincible, and at every 


his theme, and still his eye was fixed on the disqui- 
eted features of the host. It was dark and penetra- 
ting; atid ‘his voice grew hoarse as he bid them hear- 
ken to the screeching wood. It seemed .to him, he 


Macbeth “still it cried sleep no more to all the house:”’ 


they heard a voice, and some thought they distin- 
guished these very words: what can it ? was 
the inquiry that went.round; “hark” said the stran- 
get, ‘“‘heard you mot that! listen! Rolland, Rolland, 
@ mother and siz innocent children, murdered by your 
hand, summon you tothe grave with them.” A heavy 
charge, said he, who Started at the awful import of 


ken and diversified by hill and valley, now dimly seen, 


| the words, rose in wild agitation, and clenching his' 


said, to be burdened with a, yoice....In the words of | dered'the man to be released and gave him a present 


The company started and listened, some thought | 


change, murder and its bloody consequences were still || J 


fist, the slew. you it was \ 
at the instigation of an other, and the money L.-got 
for it, baried in the rapids of the Susquehaanah'!” 
“Yet for'that crime,” said the other who 
had now lay silent and apparently asleep, “by virtue 
of a state’s Warrant, and in the name of thecommon- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, we arrest you, Dubois Rol- 
land, to answer at the bar of your country!” and as 
he said it, he deliberately arose, drew a pair of dou- 
ble barreled pistols from his cloak, and calmly laid 
them on the table before him, while the other throw - 
ing aside his loose garments, stood before the astoun- 
ded man, in the garb of an officer of justice, com- 
pletely arthed with dirk and pistols. | , 

Resistance was in vain; the murderer was seized 
and carried to the skirts of the adjoining wood, where 
he was mounted on horseback, secured, carried thir- 
ty miles, and lodged in gaol, before ten o'clock the 
next morning. | 

This was the plan adopted and executed by the 
members of a weak village police, in a country where 
the supremacy of the laws had often been maintain- 
ed rather by stratagem than by open, force, and by 
which was brought to justice and the’ scaffold, one 
of the most bloody villains that ever hung upon @ gal- 
lows; a man who had murdered according to his own 
confession, afterwards made, a mother and her or- 
phan family, for a price paid him by a relative, who 
was the next heir to a petty estate. — 


A POET’S REVERIE. 


The calm, reposing shades of evening hours, 
Thrown from the forrest-tops on fields of flowers; 
The gentle hill-side sloping to the plain; 

The faint blue islet on the distant main; 

And, over all, the reaching bend of sky, _ 
Where floating cloucs pass on, and others lie 

In heavenly watch, that the gone sun hath shaded 
With hues like rainbow arches broke and braided; 
With idle oar uplift, the gliding barge, 

O’er winding waters, with close- shaven marge; 

And then, the wavy voices of the tide, 

Lapsing along the narrowing river's side; 

The low winds, passing mute across the plain, 
Then murmuring their forest tones again, 

And freshing to a cool and plaintive breese, 
Catching a dirge-like measure from the trees, 
Such scenes before mine eyes, such sounds that glide 
Along the woody path and water's side, 


| Fling on my mind a deep poetic feeling, 


From every hue and tone a beauty stealing: 
Like a rich mantle it comes folding o’er me, 
And then I close my eyes, and seem to see, 

Within, the feeling thus enthrawlling me. 


EFFECTS OF UGLINESS. 

When Abass the Great was hunting in the valley, 
he met one morning as the day dawned, an uncommon- 
ly ugly man, at the sight of whom his horse start- 
ed. Being nearly dismounted, and deeming it a bad 


jomen, he called out in rage to have his head struck 
off—The poor peasant whom they had seized, and 


were on the point of executing, prayed that he mght 
be informed of his.crime. *‘ Your crime,’’said the King, 
“ig your unlucky. countenance, which is the first ob- 
iect I saw this morning’, and which had nearly caused 
me to fall from my. horse.”’ “Alas!’’ said the man, 
“by this reckoning, what term most I apply to your 
Majesty’s countenance which was the first object my 
eyes met this morning, and which is to cause my 
death?” The King smiled.at the wit of the reply, or- 


AN EXPENSIVE JOB. _ 

A gentleman passing a country church while uoder 
repair, observed to one of the. workmen, that he 
thought it would be an expensive job. — 

“Why yes,” replied he, ‘but in my opinion we 
shall accomplish what our minister has endeavour- 
ed to do for the last thirty years in vain.” 

“What is that?” said the gentleman. i 


‘“‘Why bring all the parish to repentance.” 


instead ef taking off his head. 
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vv) Faults may be seen, ’tis said in strains divin 
“To err is human to forgive divine;” 


m This is its task—with you the judgment lies, i 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE DRAMA. 

In ancient Greece the drama had its birth, 

From whence it flew, like lightning o’er the earth. 

The tragic goddess on her votaries smil’d, 

And reasons light illum’d the darken’d wild! 

That soil thus blest, she wing’d her eagle flight 

Sought Albions Isle, and gaz’d with fond delight 

On Avons banks, where ev’ry beauty smil’4; 

And heard a Shakspeare sing his ‘* Wood notes Wild” 

‘Gave him the palm, the wreath that genius won 

And smiling, said, ‘‘ thou art my favourite son,-— 

Go teach mankind--to them the powers impart 

That “ raise the genius and that mend the heart” 

Henceforth thy name shall dwell: on every tongue, 

And genius picture what your muse has sung,” 

Thus spoke the goddess—then to freedom’s shore 

She sped her way, the wide Atlantic o’er; 

And on this soil, from every danger past, 

She rear’d her temples; found a home at Jast. 


She sought the lake, and heard the cat’racts roar, 
And o’er the scene did inspiration pour;-- 

She sought the forest—echo led the way, 

And bade our sons its beauties to portray; 

Our bards, obedient, though neglectful long, 
Rose in their might, in ali the pride of song, 

The red mans haunts, his manners—customs too— 
Have now become familiar to the view— 

The haunted glen—the wild romantic shade, 
Mave lost their terrors, by the drama’s aid; 

And meek eye’d virtue, to its influence owes 
All—all the bliss that conscious worth bestows— 
The chief in fight, the Statesman in the hall 
Who stood as champions at their country’s call, 
Have also shared from its all bounteous store, 
And heard their feats recounted o’er and o’er. 


Thus all the noble passions we possess 

The drama shows in all their loveliness. 
Should vice presume religions garb to wear, 
Or dare attempt its hydra head to rear, 

The drama, then, its haggard form will show, 
Tear off its mask and lay the monster low. 
Such powers as these the drama doth possess, 
Let folly frown; ‘twill prosper ne’ertheless. 
Then aid the drama in its early morn, 

Bring forth the harp its minstrel too, forlorn; 
Bid him repair to fancy’s fairy bowers 

There weave a wreath bedecked with bloomin 
_ And twine it round the brow of modest worth, 
And tune his harp to all that’s loy’d on earth. 


The drama’s fate to freemen we confide, 
*Tis safe where virtue’s votaries abide, 


g flowers; 


Our boon is ask’d to light the drama’s sky, | | 


It is, the meed of praise from beauty’s eye; 


' Its barque thus stor’d, will bravely stem the tide, 
And mid the Critic storm with safety ride. 


It’s aim should be to please the public taste 4 
‘T improve the mind with scenes approv’d ard chaste; 


To hold the monster, vice. to public view, 
‘And give to virtue what is virtue’s due;— 


TO mark its aim at “folly as it flies.” 


the Philadelphia Album. 
Rest from ‘thy labours, rest awhile! 
Each dancing mits in fond amaze 


|| heavy plank, burst forth with a volley of abusive lan- 
|| guage, when this smiling fair stretched forth her 


Beholds her lip, her eye, her smile, 
Pourtrayed in thy prolific lays, 
And starting from her pleasing dream 
Cries, ‘‘Sure his pen must go’by steam!” 


Rest from thy labours, prithee rest: 
The grey goose screams in wild dismay 
And clasps her wing upon her breast 
Close—lest its quell should start away, 
For girls and geese, alike, must dread 
What robs a wing, or turns a head. 


t from thy labours, rest awhile! 
Let Isabei” and Annette” rest; 
The ragman thanks thee for thy toil, 
By paper makers thou art blest, 
And those who deal in patent ink,— 
Yet rest, I pray thee, rest! and think. 
SAPPHO. 


THE BEE. 
“« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
SISTERS AND MOTHERS. 

These are ties, which, like the invisible strin 
conscience, bind man to the world of kindly affec- 
tion, and are the last things forgotten when one leaves 
life. The married situation maybe one of pure and 
uninterrupted felicity—there may be no cloud in its 
whole happy horizon—it may be ever sunny, and 
flowers spring up in every season of the age. But 
even these happy ones, who are in this clime of bliss, 
remember long and late the claims of @ sister or mo- 
ther to their best affections. In the life ofthe solita- 
ry and single, those who are said to be doomed to 
an ennui of loneliness, the claims of a sister and a mo- 
ther should hold strongly, not only upon their feelings 
but duties. Those kindnesses which men bestow 
upon their offspring and their wives, and who possess 
each, and in whom their best views ‘are concentrated, 
in the bachelor, are given to the (almost) sacred names 
which constitute this heading. In loving a sister, 
there is none of that earthliness of passion which de- 
grades the heart—in the devotion due to a mother, 
comes none of the selfishness of men. The feelings 
inspired by both sister and mother, all are derived 


from sources as pure as the divinity that inspired| 


them. 


PERSIAN APOLOGUE. 

A tortoise and a scorpion travelled the same road 
for a considerable distance, in good fellowship. The 
latter, on the ground of this friendship, asked the for- 
mer to carry him over a deepstream. The tortoise 
complied; but what was his surprise to find his com- 
panion endeavouring with all his might to sting him! 
When he had placed him safe on the opposite shore, 
he turned to him and said, “‘ Are not you the most 
wicked and ungrateful of reptiles? But for me you 
must either have given up your journey, or have been 
drowned in that stream, and what is my reward? If 
it had not been for the armour which God has given 
me, I should have been stung to death.” ‘* Blame 
me Not, said the scorpion, in a supplicatory tone, “ it 
is not my fault; it is that of my nature; it is a consti- 
tutional habit I have of stinging.” 


How to tell agood Husband.—A few days since a 
gentleman of the green sod was engaged in loading 
his cart with boards which had recently been drawn 
from a raft, and had placed his horse in a position 
which rendered it difficult to pass; two girls, one of 
them a smiling littie gipsey, not liking the obstruc- 
tion, turned the horse out of the way. Pat, who at 
that moment was tottering under the weight of a 


finger and exclaimed, “Pll bet a dollar you whip 
your wife.” —Philad. Aurora. 


| AC Asia gentle Laura, ‘When I sigh, 
__'Tis no I would ex press; 
__ «When silent and with downcast eye 


Then understand me ves.’ 


“A ‘certain justice of the peace would only hear 


gs of 


— 4 


INSECT LABOURS. 
There ure buildings by animals far inferior to man 


proportion, than his mightiest labours. The cube in 
one of the African ant-hills is five times larger than 
that of the great Pyramids of Egypt, in proportion to 
their size. These (Sweetman says) they complete in 
four or five years; and thus their activity and industry 
as much surpass those of man,as St. Paul’s Cathedral 
does the hut of an Indian. These ants are again ex- 
ceeded by the coral insect ofthe South Seas, that 
raises islands out of’ depths almost unfathomable--- 
what lessons for human pride and human power! 


DELICACY. 

An affectation of nice feeling and sensibility very 
often takes the place of true delicacy; but is as dis- 
tinct from it, as grossness.— Where there is any af- 
fectation, or unnatural display ofany quality, that 
quality cannot exist; and a person who is exhibiting 
continual fear of something unseen must have an ima- 
gination constantly operated on by improper associa- 
tions. There is no attribute of human nature more 
enchanting than delicacy. It is a fire burning on 
the altar of feeling, purifying every emotion, send- 
ing its softening radiance through every sentiment, 
shrinking sensitively from the atmosphere of known 
corruption, and extinguishing, only in the foul gath- 
ering of impure thoughts, unhallowed desires and 
base affections. It draws its whole influence from 
within and is only affected within. Contamination 
may spread around and assail it, but its brightness 
will continue undiminished, its holy influence will be 
unimpaired, till its own sources are corrupted and it 
grows paler and paler and dies, in irresistible gloom. 


LEGACY FORESTALLED. 
A French peer, a man of wit, was making his tes- 
tament; he had remembered all his domestics, except 
his steward; “I shall leave him nothing,” said he, ‘‘be- 
cause he has served me these twenty years.” 


A GOOD PAGAN PRAYER. 


Vv Great Jove! grant this my chief petition--- 


Thou know’st what’s best for man’s condition; 
Ask’d or unask’d, that good supply, 
And to my prayer, what’s bad deny! 


TASSO. 

In a conversation held before Charles the Great, 
by several learned men, it was disputed what condi- 
tion in life was the most unfortunate. ‘In my opin- 
ion,” said Tasso, “the most unfortunate condition is 
that of an impatient old man depressed with poverty; ’’ 
for adden he, “the state of that person is doubtless 
very deplorable, who has neither the gifts of fortune 
to preserve him from wants, nor the principles of 
philosophy to support him under affliction.” 


‘A MONKEY AND A FIDDLE. 

The late Cecil, of St. John’s, Bedford row, wae, 
as is well known,a shrewd observer of men and 
manners. One day ‘he met, in the course of his 
walks, an Jtalian with a box of plaster medels.— 
They were superior even to Bani’sbest. Cecil, who 
was also a man of some taste in the fine arts, appre- 
ciated them at once, and told the artist that he might 
soon make a fortune by his casts. The poor fellow 
could not make bread by them. Cecil was amazed, 
and asked, if he had exhibited them properly? “Ah, 
sair,” said the Italian, “dere is no ) oie on here 
vitout a monkee and a feedle.” Cecil did not for- 
get this. Being some time after, at a committee of 
ways and means in behalf of a humane institution, 
the funds of which were declining, one member said 

‘‘we must have a popular preacher to the Chapel of 

the Institution, or we shall not get on.” Another 
said, ‘‘we must have a new organ, too, or we sha!! 

not get on.” “True,” said Cecil, ‘as the Italian 
said,. there is no getting on here without a monkey 
and a fiddle.” He then told his story, which, by the 
way, cuts wider and deeper than he seems to, haye 
discerned at the time. ' Trades’ Free Press. 


one of the parties in a case befofe him, because, as 
he said, it always puzzled him when he heard both,” 
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